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8ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON. 








AN ANCIENT MYTH MODERNIZED. 


What, weeping, weeping, my little son, 
Angry tears, like that great commander, 
Alexander— 

Because of dragons is left not one 

To be a new Cappadocia’s scourge 

For your bold slaying, 
Without delaying— 
On Shetland pony 
So bright and bonny 
A knight all mounted—A young St. George? 


Come, sit at my feet, my little son, 
Sit at my feet, and mend your wagon ! 
Full many a dragon 
You ’ll have to fight with, ere life be done. 
Stay—and I'll tell you of three or four 
( Villanous cattle) 
You'll have to battle, 
When mother’s sleeping 
Where all your weeping 
Will not awaken her any more. 


First comes a creature whose name is Sloth, 
Looks like a lizard, creeping on sleekly, 
Simple and weakly, 

Who could n’t harm you, however wroth. 

But slay him, my lad, or he’ll slay you: 

Crawling and winding, 
Twisting and binding, 
Break from him, tramp on him, 
And as you stamp on him, 
You'll be St. George and the Dragon anew. 


Then there’s a monster, most fair at first, 
Called Ease, or Comfort, or harmless pleasure ; 
Born of smooth Leisure, 
On scented cushions luxurious nursed, 
Who'll buy your soul, if you'll sell it, just 
To catch one minate 
With joyance in it, 
Or ward off sorrow 
Until to-morrow. 
Trample him—trample him into dust! 


And one, a reptile, yclept false Shame, 
Who silently drags its fettered length on, 
And tries its strength on 
Many a spirit else pure trom blame. 
But up and at it your courser urge! 
Smite, smite, I trow, hard, 
The moral coward, 
By throne or altar, 
And never falter, 
And be my own son—my brave St. George ! 


St. George and the Dragon! ah, my boy, 
There are many old dragons left—world scour- 


ges— 
And few St. Georges! 

There’s mickle labor, and little joy ! 
But on with you—on to the endless fight ! 

Your sword tight buckling, 

To no man truckling, 

Bear your bright flag on, 

And slay your dragon. 
St. George forever! God shield the right! 

r~ Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” 





THE VALUE OF NATURAL MEANS. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N., Dec. 13, 1866. 
il we were asked the cause of the prosperity 
of the Oneida Community, a manifold 
answer might be given. But a simple as well 
as comprehensive reply would be, The Com- 
munity succeeds because it has the wisdom to 
make.a supernatural use of natural means. 
Ts not thatso? An infidel, arguing against 
the idea of special providence, says to us in 
a letter quoted in our last number, “ You 
have done nothing more than any body 
could do in obedience to natural laws: wise in 
your works, and foolish in your theories,” &c. 
Well, in a certain sense his first statement is 
truce. We have done nothing more than oth- 
ers could do if they would use the means; but 
this they seem not to know how to do. The 
difference between the Community and those 
who do not succeed, is, that the former has 
a method, or a guiding spirit, that takes hold 
of natural means in a different way from what 
others do, and gets better results from them. 
That is the miracle, and all the miracle, that 
is going in our proceedings. It is a supernat- 
ural use of natural means. 

It is not necessary to look for miracles, such 
as are signified in the ancient acceptation of 
the term ; though miracles of this unexplained 
kind are not, on the other hand, to be dis- 
carded as mere hocus-pocus. Christ saw 
cause and effect in those transactions, as truly 
as we see it in the electric telegraph. But 
apart from these extraordinary manifestations, 
there must be faith in God and inspiration to 
enable us to obey the plainest natural laws.— 
People may see these laws while yet they can- 
not obey them. That the Community has faith 
and inspiration to obey them, is the miracle 
from which flows whatever is surprising in its 
career. . 

The world is full of institutions of benevo- 


‘|lence and learning, which society has patiently 


developed and put in operation. These in- 
stitutions, the schools, colleges, hospitals, &c., 
are God’s engines which he uses for the bene- 
fit of mankind. They may be our helpers. 
We will avail ourselves of all the wisdom there 
is in them, just as we avail ourselves of what- 
ever mechanical skill and wisdom we can find 
for our machine-shop. We will seize the en- 
gines already constructed and make the most 
of them; and when our knowledge is large 
enough to enable us to do.that, we shall find 
that inspiration combined with science will 
produce miracles in the natural way. Let 
this be our motto henceforth: Inapired use of 
Natural Means. Ido not care about any- 
thing more than that, for that is enough. I 





will get miracles enough out of that to answer 
all my purposes. With inspired use of natural 
means, I believe we can conquer death. 


The difficulty I have long had with physi- 
cians and medical societies and institutions, has 
been, not that they are scientific, but that they 
make it so very difficult to apply science in an 
inspired way. My quarrel is not with the 
natural means, but with the tendency there is 
for the natural means to monopolize the whole 
field, and exclude the inspired use. When 
that is done, there is a total failure. Mere 
natural means will not produce the result that 
people want. If we cannot have both the nat- 
ural means and the inspired use, I will take 
the inspiration, without the natural means, 
and “ fight it out on that line” alone. I 
know that inspiration is the dynamic element 
in every combination, and must be saved if we 
do not have any thing else. Inspiration is the 
fire, and natural means are the fuel. Wemay 
pile on the wood just as fast as we can do so 
and keep the flame burning, but no faster.— 
We must not choke the fire; we must not 
allow the claim of natural means to check the 
inspired use. Inspiration is growing to be a 
pretty fierce flame among us; and after a 
while, when the furnace is going with a roar 
you may throw in bushels and cart-loads of 
fuel, and it will take it all without being smoth- 
ered. I say, then, Come on with your natural 
means; through inspiration we will learn to 
make a good use of them all. 


THE PLOT OF HISTORY. 
v. 

THE PURITAN DENOUEMENT. 
URITANISM, as an infusion from the Pri- 
mitive Church, had in it of course the two 

elements of its parent, the religious and artistic, 
or the Jewish and Greek. Cromwell and Mil- 
ton represented these two traits, respectively, 
in the old world. In the settlement of this 
country, the religious element took the lead, 
and for several generations the artistic was re- 
pressed. The hardship of pioneer life called 
out the Jewish strength and devotion of the 
early Puritans in a manner that left but little 
room for the softer graces of the Greek. But 
an easier day came for their descendants; and 
with the beginning of this century, the Greek 
element asserted itself. The demand for a re- 
ligion that was nearer to the plane of every-day 
life, and more smoothly adjusted to human feeling 
than was presented by the old Puritans, broke 
forth in a movement which led to a division of 
the New England church, and the separation 
of the Unitarian branch from the Calvinistic 
tree. After that, the leading sects were Ortho- 
dox and Unitarian; the one representing a 
vigorous, devoted, religious influence, and 
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the other, a cultivated and polished esthetic 
influence. This was simply a repetition of the 
old division of the world into Jew and Greek, 
and as a matter of development, its cause may 
be referred to the two-fold composition of the 
heavenly organization, whose spirit is the agent 
of progress. 

The method and zeal of the Orthodox wing 
were long shown in the production of religious 
revivals, and its hope was that of a religious 
millennium, The method and zeal of the 
Unitarian wing, were shown in an_inspira- 
tion for literary culture, and its hope was 
that of a social millennium. The first esta- 
blished Bible Societies and Missionary Boards, 
the other achieved Boston literature and Brook 
Farm. They have embodied themselves re- 
spectively in the leading colleges of the country ; 
Yale being Orthodox, and Harvard Unitarian. 
The enthusiasm of the former party reached its 
culmination about thirty years ago; that of the 
latter ten years later. 

Now, while there was manifestly a degree of 
inspiration in the work of both these move- 
ments, it is equally manifest that the grand 
scheme of each, considered separately, failed. 
The Orthodox long since gave up their hope of 
a millenium, and the Unitarian hope of a golden 
age of humanity and association, went down 
with Brook Farm. 

The reason of this failure to realize the tri- 
umphs either of art or religion by two such 
powerful bodies as the Orthodox and Unitarian, 
was in the fact of their separation. Like the 
Jew and the Greek before the time of Christ, 
they stood apart, each striving for an ideal of his 
own, which could never be attained without 
union with the other. They did not compre- 
hend that the two elements which they sought 
were made for each other—that they were per- 
fectly blended in the Primitive Church by the 
Jewish-Greek marriage of the year 70, and that 
only in complete union do they represent the 
genuine power of Christianity. 

But notwithstanding their apparent failure, 
there was in the aspirations of both these par- 
ties a true prophecy. Both heard the voice of 
God sounding through the spiritual firmament 
announcing the coming of a new heaven and a 
new earth. Though men were disappointed in 
the manner of its coming, and gave up their 
hopes, Providence had made no mistake. 

The movement of reconciliation now, as in 
the commencement of Christianity, went forth 
from the Jewish side of the duality. At the 
highest period of revivalism a man was raised 
up in the Orthodox church, through whom was 
recovered the original faith and testimony of 
the original believers, about the indwelling of 
Christ ; and that testimony, as in the time of its 
birth, proved to be an omnipotent magnet to 
draw the opposite qualities of Jew and Greek 
together and fuse them in one. From the time 
of the conversion of J. H. Noyes to the faith of 
perfect holiness in 1834, the opposing lines in 
the Puritan household began to converge, and 
in 1847 they met and blended in the unity of 
Bible Communism. 

Bible Communism is the fulfillment on the 
one hand of the Orthodox hope of the Millenni- 
um, and on the other of the Unitarian hope of a 
united and beautified humanity. It is the in- 
carnation of the spirit of the Primitive Church. 
It may be said to be a second denouement in 





God’s great romance of human history—repro- 
ducing the marriage of Jew and Greek on the 
enlarged scale of humanity, and in its completed 


possibilities marrying earth itself to heaven. 
G. 


TALK ABOUT POETRY. 
HE next time I called at the house of Mr. 
Pothesis, I found him rapidly recovering 
from the inflammation in his eyes. He was not 
yet able to read much, and I thought that fact ac- 
counted for an unusual amount of heartiness in 
his cheerful “ Good evening.” 

“ Our folks,” I said, “ have lately been reading 
Pope’s translations of Homer’s Iliad and Odys- 
sey, and I have been wonderfully impressed with 
the simplicity, directness, grandeur and beauty 
that are to be found in these poems. They 
have suggested to my mind some questions that 
have somewhat puzzled me. How is it that 
Homer, who lived before the time of which we 
have authentic history, should be able to write 
a poem that is considered superior to all poems 
that have since been written? This state of 
things in respect to poetry certainly does not 
correspond to our ideas of human progress in 
other things. Why do we not have poems in 
modern times that are as far ahead of the Iliad 
as our modern plows are ahead of those of 
Homer’s day ?” 

“ That is a very interesting question,” replied 
Mr. Pothesis, “and one that I have thought of a 
good deal; and I have come to the conclusion 
that there are three general causes which have 
operated to produce this result. The first cause 
lies in the age in which Homer lived. Bear in 
mind the principle that nothing is completed 
until it is reported. This system of reporting 
things is rigidly carried out in the system of 
account-keeping in the business world, and also 
in the military art, and I have no doubt that it 
is a fashion that has its orizin in the mind of 
God. Now in literature, poetry takes a prom- 
inent part in this system of reporting things. 
If noble deeds are done, or beautiful things are 
created, heavenly taste demands that they 
should be finished off by a report in noble and 
beautiful words. 

“In view of this philosophy, remember also 
that the history of man is separated into dis- 
tinct epochs in a manner similar to that in 
which geologidal history is divided. The first 
age was preéminently an age of physical devel- 
opment. The physical perfection and prowess 
of individual heroes was itsglory. Its culmina- 
tion was in Greece, previous to the days of Ho- 
mer. That age was ripe and ready for report- 
ing, and Homer. was on hand to report it. 
Thus you see in Homer’s age and circumstances 
one cause of his extraordinary preéminence as 
a poet. 

“ Another cause of the comparative failure of 
modern poets lies in the fact that the habits 
of our society have separated the literary 
from the practical and working departments. 
Your professed poet or literary character of 
modern times is proverbially a poor business 
man. Instead of getting down close to nature 
and dealing with positive things as the laborer 
and artisan do, he lives away among books 
and other men’s thoughts, which are only the 
signs of things. At that distance he cannot 
smell the poetic aroma of nature, and much 
less can he give a true idea of it in his writ- 





ings. In Homer’s time mankind knew but 
little about that division of labor which is the 
grand, distinctive feature of modern times. 
There was no great literary world in which a 
man could hide himself away from the deeds of 
every-day life. I doubt not that Homer had a 
practical acquaintance with many of the scenes 
he describes so admirably.” 

“T suppose it is in this way,” I said, “ that you 
would account for the fact that so many of our 
successful modern poets have sprung from among 
the common business people.” 

“Certainly. At the same time I would not 
wish to convey the idea that an acquaintance 
with literature is not necessary. Indeed, I 
think that many fail for want of it. Neverthe- 
less, I would say to a purely literary character, 
You need not hope to write the highest, most 
effective, and what will be in the truest sense 
your own poetry, without some acquaintance 
with what you write about, aside from what can 
be obtained through the report of others. 
Moreover, you need a more or less practical 
acquaintance with the people whose hearts you 
wish to reach.” 

“So you would finish a college graduate’s 
education by hiring him out on a farm or in a 
work-shop, would you ?” 

“Yes, I would have him either finish or be- 
gin his education in that or some similar way. 
At all events, I would insist that he should 
overcome all daintiness or repugnance that 
might stand in the way of earnest work. I 
would make sure that he should be a partaker 
in the joy and enthusiasm that properly belong 
to the doing of deeds. He could educate him- 
self for the position of a truthful and_ effective 
poet in no better way.” 

“The third reason why Homer’s poems are 
in many respects superior to those of modern 
times, is found in the fact that the development 
of the faculty of conscience was very small 
in his day. Individual heroes, famous for their 
physical powers, were the ripe fruit of that age, 
and the production of that fruit was inconsis- 
tent with a very nice observance of the law of 
right between man and man. Then again, men’s 
consciences towards their gods were easily satis- 
fied by the observance of a few rites. Their 
greatest heroes were simply overgrown babies, 
if we take their moral character into the ac- 
count. Consequently they acted out their na- 
ture with the most childlike and poetic freedom. 
Not so is it with modern society. Individuals 
find themselves touching each other at a thous- 
and different points, and they find themselves 
bound to the great. whole of society at those 
touching points, by the organizing power of laws 
which operate to make them a part of one great 
constituency. Mankind are also more thoroughly 
enlightened in respect to their relations to the 
powers above them. The consequence is, that 
the laws of conscience hamper our freedom in a 
way they never did that of the ancients.” 

“ Well, but really Mr. Pothesis,” said I, “ are 
you going to assume that the days of the world’s 
best poetry are past—that the infancy of the 
human race can produce better fruits in that 
line, than its ripe manhood? Do you mean to 
say that the higher observance of the laws of 
right between man and his Maker, and between 
man and man, cramp human liberty in such 
a way that people are incapable of acting them- 
selves out with poetic freedom? It appears to 
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me that this would be taking a rather gloomy 
view of human destiny.” 

“ Don’t draw these conclusions too quickly,” 
said he with a smile. “I am far from believing 
that the world has seen its best poetical pro. 
ductions ; and in this respect, I presume that I 
differ from the majority of classic scholars. I 
have intimated that the childhood of the human 
race is past, and that the poetry that pertains to 
that childhood, is a more complete thing, in it- 
self considered, than any thing that its manhood 
has yet produced. But all this does not mili- 
tate with the idea that its manhvod may yet 
surpass its childhood, even in respect to poetry, 
to the same extent that the grown man is in 
every respect superior to the helpless infant. 
This growth of conscience, or if you please to 
call it so, the science of morality, while it tem- 
porarily curbs the flight of the modern Pegasus, 
will in the end produce, and indeed has al- 
ready produced, things far more worthy of 
being celebrated in the grandest of epics, than 
the godlike beauty and might of Achilles, the 
hero of the Iliad. The grandest illustrations 
of the deeds of Homer’s heroes in battle, were 
the fierce rush of the lion upon his prey, or the 
savage ferocity of the wild boar at bay. What 
are these in comparison with the power of the 
locomotives that shout to each other across the 
hill-tops throughout the length and breadth of 
our land ? 

“ Nevertheless, the locomotive is the result of 
obedience to this very conscience, or moral law, 
which I have spoken of as so inimical to the 
production in modern times of the poetry of 
the ancient kind. It is this universal although 
imperfect recognition of the rights of God and 
man, which may be generalized under the term 
conscience, that has given a degree of security 
to the individual in modern society, and which 
has rendered progress possible in all the glori- 
ous arts of peace. The time to sing the glory 
of modern achievements will come when 
those achievements are more thoroughly per- 
fected. The organizing power of truth has not 
yet ripened its fruits in modern society. Not 
until men themselves, as well as the forces of 
nature, are organized intc a more perfect unity 
than is now generally conceived of, will this age 
be ready to report itself in lines filled with a 
more fervent poetic fire than that which glows 
in the songs of Homer.” 


On retiring to rest, after my visit to Mr. 
Pothesis, I had many thoughts about what he 
had said. It appeared to me that Communism 
was the result of that organizing power of truth 
which he had spoken of, and therefore must 
answer to the perfected society which he refer- 
red to. Then again when I thought of the 
facility which Communism affords for engaging 
in all sorts of business and study, it occurred to 
me that here were precisely the conditions ne- 
cessary for breeding poets. At this point in 
my cogitations, my mind slid unconsciously into 
dream-land, where I imagined that one of our 
young men had distinguished himself by writing 
an epic that had won great applause. 


H. J. 8. 


John Spang, a youth who had caused his mother 
a great deal of trouble, and also annoyed the board- 
ers in his mother’s boarding house by stealing their 
money and tobacco, was yesterday sentenced to the 
Reform School for two years, fur his misdemeanors, 
by Recorder Bronson. —New Haven Palladium. 


A merciful sentence—overcoming evil with good. 


AN EVENING DISCUSSION 
ON THE ORIGIN OF EVIL, 

[A club which was formed at Oneida for theo- 
logical inquiry, is now discussing the origin of evil. 
The following paragraphs, selected from its journal, 
indicate the drift of the discussion, and give some 
items of experience in respect to the subject :] 

H. R. Perry.—Of the two or three subjects 
which have been before the class, the “ Origin of 
Evil,” which is at present before us, has been one 
of great interest to me ever since I began to 
see the truth. I recollect that some fifteen years 
ago, when I was a member of the Orthodox 
church, and accepted the idea of Satan being 
a fallen angel, it was a mysterious subject 
to me—a good deal worse than looking through 
a glass darkly ; worse even than looking through 
a stone wall. At that time, a boy who was 
tinctured with the belief that Satan was created 
by God, said to me one day, “ Perry, why don’t 
God kill the devil?’ It was quite a pertinent 
question, surely enough. Why did God create 
him? and if so, why don’t he annihilate him? I 
could not answer the question and never could 
until I read Mr. Noyes’s views on the “ Origin 
of Evil.” 


Mrs. Bushnell.—One reason why God is not 
worshiped as a spirit, is perhaps owing to 
the erroneous opinions which people hold 
respecting the origin of the devil. WhenI was 
about eighteen years of age, I attended school 
for a few months where the teacher was a 
Universalist minister. I was then a member 
of the old-school Presbyterian church. He 
made an attack upon my religious creed. The 
point where he gained ascendancy over me was 
in representing the inconsistency of a good, 
wise, benevolent being creating a devil to pro- 
duce so much sin and misery as we see in the 
world. I tried for one year to be a Universal- 
ist, but I saw that I could not be one with- 
out renouncing the Bible entirely. When 
I came to read Mr. Ns scriptural views 
of an uncreated, personal, superhuman being, 
called the devil, who presides over evil, and is 
the ultimate cause of evil, as God is the ulti- 
mate cause of good—when I came to see that 
this evil being has existed from the beginning, 
and that his influence over the hearts of men 
has gone side by side with God’s, I then saw 
that God, since he has created man capable of 
choosing between good and evil, is nowise 
responsible for those who are under this evil 
spirit. It was a day of redemption to my soul, 
when I received this truth ; I felt that the fetters 
which fastened me and the cords which bound 
me were broken. 


Mr. Bolles—I1 have had some thoughts in 
regard to the culpability of the devil for the ex- 
istence of evil, and I see that there is a difficulty 
in answering that question so as to satisfy the 
human understanding. If I were asked whether 
the devil is to blame for being a devil, I should 
say he is; and for proof I would bring forward 
all that God has ever done to oppose him. 
And if anybody should ask me how it can be 
that the devil is to blame fur being a devil 
when he cannot help being one, I should say, 
I don’t know. A favorite method of the spirit 
of darkness when designing to get others into 
the dark, is to present them the truth embar- 
rassed by some question that cannot be an- 
swered, and then follow up this question with a 





flood of unbelief. The wisest course for you to 





follow whenever you have paid out all your line, 
and not touched bottom is, not to jump over- 
board and drown yourself to find out how deep 
the water is, but splice on more line. The devil 
would like to force us to answer every question 
that he can ask, even when he cannot answer 
them himself. If we admit that there are 
advanced questions which God alone can fathom, 
then we can wait and not be tempted into bond- 
age to uninspired intellect, which must either 
know everything this minute or else reject it at 
once. Let us not undertake to force things be 
yond our comprehension, but wait patiently like 
children at the feet of Christ. We shall be sure 


to know it in the right time. These are conclu- 
sions that have been forced upon me in connec- 
tion with a very painful experience in trying 
to know everything at once. 

[ On reading the above, some of our office folks 
fell into a supplementary discussion of ‘the difficulty 
raised by Mr. Bolles, on the question how the devil 
can be to blame for his evil nature, since, as an uncre- 
ated being, he cannot help it. One says, The devil 
has the knowledge and the power necessary to do 
good; if he has not the disposition to do so he is to 
blame. Another says, In going to the uncreated 
constitution of things, we get back of the usual con- 
siderations of praise and blame. These are born of 
creation—spring from our conceptions and relations 
as dependent, moral beings. The comparative mer- 
its of good and evil—of God anda the devil—may 
therefore rest finally on the question of strength. 
Which is the ablest ? which was the universe framed 
for ? which will prevail? In this aspect of the case, 
we have perfect satisfaction with good. And of the 
devil it seems to ke about one thing to say, either 
that he 1s wicked or that he is eternally unlucky.—@.] 


ITHIN the last fifteen years, we have cul- 

tivated not less than thirty-seven different 
varieties of pears, viz., Bartlett, Beurre d’ Arem- 
berg, Vicar of Winkfield, Onondaga, Belle Luc- 
rative, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Flemish Beauty, 
Sterling, Seckel, Madeleine, Beurre Gis de Hiver, 
Beurre Diel, Beurre Clairgeau, Oswego Beurre, 
Dearborn’s Seedling, Sheldon, Duchesse d’ Angou. 
leme, Duchesse d’ Orleans, Lawrence, Doyenne 
Boussoch, Buffurn, Stevens’ Genesee, Beurre 
Bachelier, Sorlus, Doyenne du Comice d’Angiers, 
Beurre Giffard, Golden Beurre of Bilboa, 
Rostiezer, Soldat Laboureur, Glout Moréeau, 
Compte de Lamy, Des Nounes, Beurre Super- 
fin, Osband’s Summer, Huntington, Church, 
Virgalieu. The most of these we have fruited 
and tested, either as dwarfs or standards or 
both, and we have come to the following 
conclusion, viz., that the Bartlett, all things con- 
sidered, is the best known pear for this locality 
We would not think of naming Bartlett as 
the best of the list in quality, nor of planting it 
to the exclusion of all other varieties. On the 
contrary, we consider several in the list its 
equal, if not its superior in point of flavor. 
The Belle Lucrative, for instance, surpasses the 
Bartlett in some qualities. It is also very 
productive, and we have had some hesitation in 
placing the Bartlett ahead of it. The great draw- 
back however with this variety is its lack of 
beauty in market. People who are not acquain- 
ted with the pear, judging from its rather dull 
appearance, will imagine that it is unripe when 
in fact, it may be ready for the dessert. We 
almost lost the sale of three or four barrels of 
fine pears of this variety, through the ignorance 
of our commission merchant, when at a later 
period the same dealer sold half a barrel of 
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the same for eight dollars. The Bartlett, on 
the contrary, is all that can be reasonably asked 
for in point of appearance, it being one of the 
most attractive looking pears seen in market, 
while its adaptability to all kinds of soil and 
situation renders it a universal favorite, and 
worthy to be placed at the head of the list of 
market pears. 

We are frequently asked if we consider pear 
culture profitable? Our answer to this ques- 
tion has generally been in the negative. In 
select localities, near a good market, where soil 
and climate are favorable, pear culture may, 
undoubtedly, be made profitable. But gen- 
erally speaking, we think, the cultivation of 
such fruits as grapes, strawberries and raspber- 
ries, will be found far more remunerative than 
pears. Even a good apple orchard (at least one 
in the Western states) will in the end, it is our 
conviction, prove a better investment. Still 
we would recommend the cultivation of the 
pear, on a small scale, by everybody ; especially 
those varieties that succeed best, as this fruit is 
a great luxury in its season; and any surplus 
that one may have, will undoubtedly find a de- 
mand at good prices. i, T. 


“MOFFAT ABBEY.” 
It. 

N a bright Sunday afternoon near the close of 

November, I clambered up many a flight of 
stairs to take an airing upon our roof. The roof is 
flat, or nearly so, and as the Abbey stands on the 
highest ground in this part of the town, and is of an 
aspiring altitude withal, I had not only a good prom- 
enade, but a very satisfactory observatory. The city 
had been spruced up for the week, and the public 
were enjoying themselves in their fine clothes either 
at home or at church—some, however, seeking their 
ease elsewhere—and in consequence the air outside 
was unwontedly pure, and I delighted to inhale it 
largely. The sunlight, too, fell so freely and broad- 
ly, that every feature of the city appeared to be 
brought out into full view. Furthermore, you could 
feel that it bestowed its blessings impartially; that 
it expressed as great an interest in the hovel on the 
oustkirts of the town as in the mansion on the ave- 
nue ; that it pursued the tattered and miserable, in 
all-the by-ways and broad ways, with as pertina- 
cious a sympathy as it smiled in upon the happy 
possessor of millions. 

Facing the south, Broadway, one of the finest and 
most over-crowded of thoroughfares, was before me, 
Trinity church and St. Paul’s standing like sentinels 
at its gate. The New York Hospital just across 
the way, a tame deer cropping the grass in the park. 
Below, toward the west, the immense establishment 
of Claflin & Co., its broadside against Worth-st., and 
one front facing Church-st., and the other West 
Broadway. Filling, thus, the entire space between 
these streets, and asserting its claims with such over- 
whelming weight and magnificence, one might be 
tempted to wonder why every person going by does 
not enter its doors and spend money under a kind of 
compulsion. Over beyond, the ruffled surface of 
North river, the whistle of a ferry-boat, at that mo- 
ment crossing from the New Jersey shore, piercing 
the air with its signal of approach. A column of 
steam of marvelous whiteness melting into the at- 
mosphere farther north. On the slopes beyond, the 
smiling Elysian Fields, Hoboken, Hudson City, and 
the heights of Weehawken. Masts of vessels an- 
chored along the shore. St. John’s park, the trees 
bare of foliage. St. John’s church, an old-fashioned 
structure with a lofty steeple. Sugar refineries ten 
stories high. Ninth, Eighth, Seventh, Sixth, and 
several more avenues and numerous streets, marked 
by rows of church spires, thus indicating the paths 
which lead through this wilderness. The dome of a 
Jewish synagogue in the distance; also of a Masonic 
Hall. Brooklyn heights. More‘steeples. Shot- 
towers overtopping the steeples. The City Hall. 





More masts and rigging. The blue waters of the 
Sound and the blue hills of Staten Island. Compara- 
tively few people in the streets. Some boys running 
and shouting near by, their noise, however, reaching 
me but faintly. There it lay, the great city, spread 
out before me. I had completed the circuit, and 
was about to descend, when the bells of Trinity 
broke forth into a joyous chime of some old-time 
tune—“ Margate,” I think. U. 


AMONG THE ARTS. 


New York, Dec. 15, 1866. 

DEAR Circular :—I sometimes vary the monoto- 
ny of my every-day life by a look into the picture- 
galleries of this city; and occasionally I even ven- 
ture into the studio of an artist, and watch him as he 
transfers his dreams of beauty from brain to canvas. 
I have a sort of liking, too, for artists. I find them 
a refined, gentlemanly class of men, pleased to meet 
with an appreciative spirit, and generally ready to 
drop palette and brush and discourse to me on 
matters pertaining to their art. 

In the exercise of my vocation I often pass the 
studio of J. F. Cropsey; and on one occasion, feeling 
unusually bold, I rang the door-bell, and was admit- 
ted by the artist into his sanctum. He had just fin- 
ished a large painting, about six feet by eight, which 
he calls “ Indian Summer,” and which I at once ad- 
mitted to be the finest landscape I had yet seen in 
the city. The view is taken on the Hudson, below 
Newburgh, looking down the river upon the broad 
reach of water which every one familiar with the 
scenery of that neighborhood will immediately re- 
cognize. Allthe gorgeous hues of our American 
Autumn are reproduced in the foreground with a 
fidelity rarely equalled; while the hills in the dis- 
tance are enveloped and softened with the warm 
haze which rests alike on mountain and river. 
Through the foliage is seen the gleam of white sails, 
while on the left is a noble beech, half divested of 
leaves, with every branch and twig sharply defined 
against the clear sky beyond. In the distance, the 
steep western banks throw a dark shadow on the 
water, while a few light clouds float quietly in the 
calm air. The more I see of this picture, the more 
I am impressed with its rare beauty. If I were a 
millionaire, I would buy it and hang it in my libra- 
ry; but alas! my chronic impecuniosity will not al- 
low me to expend the necessary $5,000 on such an 
object of art. 

For two or three weeks there has been a collection 
of Flemish paintings on exhibition in the gallery of 
the Studio building, in Tenth-st. I like to drop in 
there for an occasional half hour with a friend, pass 
around the room, dispensing an admiring word here, 
and a criticism there, as taste or culture dictates. 
Many of these paintings are elaborated with a care 
which is rarely seen in American artists. Two pic- 
tures by Banguiet, a French painter, called “The 
Toilet,” and “ Which Necklace Would Suit Best,” are 
remarkable for tlie skill with which the drapery is 
managed. One can almost hear the rustle of the 
rich, heavy silks with which the artist has clothed 
the principal figures. 

The best picture in this collection, in my opinion, 
is the one entitled “Before the Magistrate,” by G. 
E. Hicks, an English artist, whose name I had never 
heard before. It is Hogarthian in breadth of hu- 
mor; and I doubt if Hogarth himself ever painted a 
better picture. There are thirty faces in it, each 
fully pregnant with its own individuality. The 
magistrate and his associates, grave, substantial look- 
ing men; the policeman, a burly, rosy-faced Saxon ; 
the culprit, a young and not unattractive woman, her 
face flushed and her eyes glittering; her old mother, 
with coarse and patched gown, vainly pleading with 
the officer; the crowd of gaping rustics behind the 
railing; the soiled advertisements on the wall; all 
form a representation of every-day life which I have 
seldom seen equaled. 

“The King Candaules,” is the name of another 
picture in this collection, by the eminent French 
painter, Gerome. This painting has been photo- 
graphed and engraved, to such an extent that the 
public are familiar with its outlines. But to appre- 
ciate the extreme care and skill with which every 





detail is wrought, one should sce the original itself. 
It is an oriental scene of two thousand years ago, 
and Pre-Raphaelite in accuracy. One would almost 
think that the artist must have been endowed with 
perpetual existence, and have been present at the 
scene itself, so faithfully is the barbaric splendor of 
eastern royalty depicted on his canvas. 

The story is from Herodotus, and is as follows: 
Candaules was passionately attached to his wife, and 
in the ardor of his affection conceived that her beau- 
ty was beyond all competition. Gyges was his con- 
fidential friend, and to him he confided his innermost 
thoughts. Wishing to convince his friend that his 
wife was the most beautiful woman in the world, he 
résolved that Gyges should see her naked. In pros- 
ecution of this resolution he concealed his friend in 
the royal sleeping apartment; and as the queen re- 
tired to rest Gyges saw her disrobe herself and 
retire to rest. But as he was withdrawing from the 
apartment the queen saw him and knew him. The 
next day she sent for Gyges and addressed him as 
follows. (I quote from Herodotus ): 

“@yges, I submit two proposals to your choice; 
you must either destroy Candaules and take pos- 
session of the kingdom, or expect immediate death. 
The king has been the author of my disgrace; you 
also in seeing me naked, have violated decorum; 
and it is necessary that one of you should die.” 
Gyges, astonished at this sudden proposal, and find- 
ing that all expostulations were in vain, replied 
“Since my master must perish, and, notwithstand: 
ing my reluctance, by my hands, by what means can 
your purpose be accomplished?” “The deed,” she 
answered, “shall be perpetrated in that very place 
which was the scene of my disgrace. You shall kil, 
my husband in his sleep.” Atthe approach of night, 
the queen conducted him to her chamber, and placed 
him behind the door, with a dagger in his hand. 
Candaules was murdered, and Gyges took posesssion 
of his wife and his kingdom.” 

Such is the story. The scene is laid just as the 
queen removes her last garment, and Gyges is seen 
in the background, stealing out of the half-opened 
door. The queen stands on a rug formed of the skin 
of a Numidian lion, with her back to the spectator, 
and her face toward the couch where lies her expec- 
tant lord. Her sandals are cast carelessly behind 
her, and her drapery is laid on a couch by her side. 
There is nothing immodest in her figure, or attitude ; 
nor, candor compels me to state, does one discover 
any especial traces of the marvelous beauty which 
so captivated the ill-fated Candaules. This is not at 
all a great picture, but merely a careful, highly fin- 
ished and well-elaborated work. 

Williamson, of Brooklyn, has been spending the 
summer at Wallingford, and has brought back with 
him a number of studies which are quite suggestive 
of Mount Tom, and the scenery thereabouts. It 
may be that I shall write about these more in detail 
at another time. x. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 
OneEwa, Dec. 17.—Mr. Burnham, who passed Sun- 


day with us, gave us on the stage after meeting last 


night, as a specimen of elocution, a burlesque on the 
speech of a back-woods lawyer, made in defense of 
his client who was accused of stealing. It was quite 
amusing. 

....The plan adopted in the Theological class for 
persons to sing and to speak on the stage, has had 
a good effect we should judge, in breaking up bash- 
fulness and mortifying egotism, if not curing it 
wholly. It requires a good deal of strength of pur- 
pose, for a young woman especially, to place herself 
in such a position before the public; yet why should 
we feel timid, when the fact is we are brothers and 
sisters of the same family, and all scholars in the 
same school. 

....On dressing a fresh cod-fish for dinner yester- 
day, a large bearded hook, four inches in length, was 
foundin him. We think it must have lain hard upon 
his stomach for some time, as it was quite rusty. 

...-A company of eight girls, went over to Wil- 


low Place yesterday, and had a fine time skating. 


WALLINGFORD, Dec. 22.—We judge that the reason 
why we are short of our usual supply of Community 
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news now-a-days is that the folks at Oneida are so 

in their studies that nothing happens, or 
else they don’t get time to “gossip.” The Editress 
of the O.C. Daily Journal writes to us, “It is diffi- 
cult at the present time, when every body is so ab- 
sorbed in study, to collect items of interest or mat- 
ters of importance sufficient for a daily Journal, 
aside from the evening meeting.” We hope the 
mathematicians there, in their zeal for figures, won’t 
forget that the rest of us like to have them tell sto- 
ries. Cannot we have at least one anecdote a week 
each from the machine-shop, the foundry, the silk- 
works, the bag-works, the trap-works, the farm, the 
store, the shoemaker, the tailor, the kitchen group, 
the book-keepers and others? By the way, we no- 
ticed, at a recent visit to O.C., that the Community 
account-books, kept by three or four young ladies on 
the double-entry principle, were models of neatness 
and accuracy. 


THE YALE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
New Haven, Dec. 1866. 

DEAR CrkcuULAR :—As you go up Chapel street 
past the Green, when you come to College street, 
which runs in front of old Yale, if you look north 
between the rows of elms that form a natural 
gothic arch, your view will be bounded at the ex- 
treme end of the street by the stone stepsand 
pillared portico ot a handsome building. If you go 
near enough, so that the elms do not hide it, you will 
see that a lofty tower rises above the entrance, sur- 
mounted by a turret-like top, and ifa door chances to 
be open and turned towards you, there will be 
visible the end of alarge telescope. This is the 
building of the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale 
College, presented to the College several years 
ago by Mr. Joseph E. Sheffield, of New Haven, 
and since much enlarged and improved by the 
liberality of the same gentleman. The school af- 
fords instruction in various branches of natural 
science aiming to educate men for practical business 
as civil engineers, miners, chemists, farmers, &c. 
The regular course is three years, during the second 
and third of which there are now seven different 
special courses, embracing Chemistry and Mineralogy, 
Civil Engineering, Mechanics, Mining and Metallurgy, 
Agriculture, Natural History and Geology, and a 
Select Course in Literature and Science. The Chem- 
ical Laboratory is large and well stocked with 
apparatus and material for analytical study in that 
department. Besides the before mentioned telescope 
there are several other important instruments pro- 
vided for the study of Astronomy. 

The School is at present in a very prosperous 
condition, having this season 119 students. Besides 
the regular lectures to the students, evening lectures 
are given during the winter on various subjects to all 
who choose to attend. J. 


MEDICAL GOSSIP. 
New Yerk, Dec. 18, 1866. 

Dear A:—Just for your own information, that 
and nothing more, I will correct a statement made 
in an article in the last CrrcuLar, entitled “The In- 
ner Presence.” In speaking of cell structure, the 
writer says: “ And still within the nucleolus there 
is & spot that they cannot analyze with the micro- 
scope.” 

Now this is going one step too far. The spot referred 
to is the nucleolus. The nucleolus is as far as the 
microscope has gone in its developments, or analysis 
of cell structure. There may be a spot or center 
within the nucleolus, but as yet, we are not warranted 
in assuming it asa fact. In the human ovum the 
nucleolus is called the “ germinal spot ;” but it corres- 
ponds anatomically, or microscopically, to the nu- 
cleolus in other cells. You need not notice this 
Correction, unless you choose to. I merely wanted 
to give a correct statement of the facts. 

Now allow me to give you a specimen of the diffi- 
culties or uncertainties that surround one in study- 
ing medicine, just as an illustration of the saying, 
“When doctors disagree,” &c. 

During Dr. ——’s lecture this morning, he had oc- 
casion to speak of certain physiological changes of 





the uterus during parturition. He went on, some- 


thing in this styie:—‘ You know, gentlemen, that 
during labor, the cervix uteri is obliterated. [Sen- 
sation.} Ah! I see how it is. Here is a case of 
honest difference of opinion. When I ask you at 
the final examination, if the cervix is obliterated 
during labor, you must answer, Yes. But if one of 
the other professors asks you the same question, you 
must answer, No. (Cheering among the students.] 
When I was studying medicine, there were two 
Professors attached to the college: Drs. H—— and 
M——, who were called contagionist and anti- 
contagionist, from the fact of their having a great 
dispute as to the contagiousness or non-contagious- 
ness of yellow-fever. One of the comic papers of 
the day caricatured the affair by illustrating the two 
methods of treating the disease. Dr. H—— was 
pictured examining the pulse of a fever patient with 
a ten-foot pole; while Dr. M—— was to be seen in 
bed with a yellow-fever patient. In those days, the 
final examination was done by all the professors at 
once in the same room; the candidate being exam- 
ined by each in turn. : 

“One day during examination, the following scene 
occurred: 

Dr. H—Is yellow fever contagious ? 

St dent.—Yes sir. 

Dr. H.—How do you know it? 

Student.— You told me so. 

Dr. H—Do you believe that it is contagious ? 

Student.—I do, sir. 

In the course of an hour the same student came 
round to Dr. M., who began as follows: 

Dr. M.—Is yellow fever contagious ? 

Student.—Most assuredly not. 

Dr. M.—How do you know that? 

Student.—Y ou said so. 

Dr. M—Do you believe that it is not contagious ? 

Student.— Certainly I do sir.” 

This is a pretty fair sample of the way medicine is 
taught in Medical Colleges, and every where else too, 
I suppose. It all passes for mere difference of opin- 
ion. Wherever there is a basis of facts, of course 
there is no chance for much difference of opinions. 
But deliver us from crude theories. G. E. C. 


From the last number of Hvery Saturday we learn 
that “ Mr. HeEpwortu Drxon’s new work, the title of 
which is ‘New America, will be published in Lon- 
don on the ist of January.” This book, if we are 
rightly informed, will not be so vitally interesting to 
the general public as it will be to Mormons, Shakers, 
Oneida Communists and others who have done some- 
thing to give this country a character for originality 
in social and religious matters. Mr. Dixon has 
gained notoriety as a defender of Lord Bacon 
and William Penn; we shall therefore not be sur- 
prised if the Oneida Community finds itself treated 
considerately by a scholar who likes fair play, and 
is not afraid to be in the minority. 





WE have received from Messrs. Ticknor & Fields 
a pamphlet of forty-eight pages, entitled “ How New 
York Crry 1s GOVERNED.” This is a reprint of an 
article by Mr. James Parton, which appeared in the 
October number of the North American Review. 
From it we see that the treasury of New York 
city has long been subjected to a course of systematic 
plundering by the officials ; indeed malfeasance would 
there seem to have become one of the exact sciences. 
Well, light is a good thing; let us have more of it, 
for we can hardly suppose that New York is the 
only city in which corruption prevails. 


A Boston lithographer sends some specimens of 
his workmanship to the Trivune requesting that pa- 
per to give the public a critical opinion. This opin- 
ion when it appears, not being entirely favorable, the 
artist makes complaint, to which the Zridune replies, 
beginning with the following witty remark : 

Our readers do not need to be told that the dut 
of passing judgment is a thankless office ; they will 
easily guess as much; they probably know without 
our saying it, that although the amount of flattery 
which people will swallow without making wry 
faces has never been definitely ascertained, but is 
believed to be immeasurable, not one in a hundred 
but has his stomach turned by the smallest dose of 


censure or question. Mr. Prang is no exception to 
this invariable rule, &. 


The humor of this consists, we suppose, in its 
close hitting. But so fur as it is true, it indicates the 
prevalence of that kind of ostrichism which fancies 
itself hid when it has simply hooded its own eyes in 
the sand. 


A fashionable lady at Pittsfield, Mass., wore her 
new bonnet to church last Sunday wrong side before, 
somewhat to the amusement of the few who knew 
the difference. None of those religiously inclined 
noticed the error. 

It is said that fashions repeat themselves in cycles, 
and the latest fashion for bonnets certainly appears 
to have been the style in Isaiah’s time, though 
whether it was invented then, or how many times it 
has reiippeared since, might be difficult to ascertain. 
In his description of a “ fashionable lady’s” wardrobe 
we find “ round tires like the moon.” The prophet 
chose a more poetical comparison than some one the 
other day who spoke of the “lamp mats” the ladies 
wear. H. 


THE PUTNEY CORPORATION. 
xm. 

IS my last chapter I introduced a note written by 

Mr. Noyes to Mr. Lyvere, stating that he and his 
associates were about to issue a new paper on the 
subject of “Moral Reform,” the object of which 
was to state and defend the true doctrines concern- 
ing the sexual relation, in opposition to the Advocate 
of Moral Reform, the tashion of the world, and legal 
reforms generally. As the Putney Corporation was 
accused by its enemies of having more to do with 
sexual matters than a selfish world would deem law- 
ful or proper, it may be regarded as not inappropri- 
ate to devote a chapter to the subject as discussed 
by the new paper nearly twenty-five years ago. The 
firs. number of the “ Moral Reform” paper, christ- 
ened The Spiritual Moralist, was issued June 13, 1842. 
Under the head of Introduction, the senior editor 
said : 

“The subject of serual morality was early forced 
upon my attention by its close connection with those 
peculiar views of the law, of the leadings of the Spirit, 
and of the resurrection, which are among the princi- 
pal elements of my testimony in the Perfectionist and 
in the Witness, * * * Under peculiar circumstan- 
ces of a personal and interesting churacter, I medi- 
tated on the subject much of the time for two years. 
My mind was particularly exercised in relation to it 
during several long seasons of spiritual trial. In the 
winter of 1836—7, my views assumed a definite and 
satisfactory form. 

“The process by which I attained this result, was 
like that by which I had before found the truth in 
relation to holiness and the Second Coming of 
Christ. In the case of both of these subjects, after 
balancing a while in suspense between the apparent 
contradictions of Bible testimony, I found it nec- 
essary to fix my mind upon that part of the evidence 
which was direct and decisive, and believe it boldly, 
leaving that which was indirect and doubtful to after 
consideration, and assuredly expecting to find con- 
clusions thus formed ultimately reconciled to all 
truth. In other words, my maxim was, not to allow 
uncertain objections to hinder my belief in certain 
testimony. Finding direct, indisputable evidence 
in favor of the doctrine of holiness, for instance, in 
1 John 8:8, I made that an unchangeable landmark of 
faith, and then waited patiently, with all confidence, 
for the removal of objections. Soon the subject of 
the Second Coming, I found rest only by stubbornly 
believing such statements as Matt. 24: 34, in spite 
of all uncertain evidence to the contrary. Guided 
by the same principle in my inquiry concerning the 
sexual relation, I at length found two fixed points 
of belief, viz., 1. That God made mankind at the 
beginning male and female, and has given no inti- 
mation that this original constitution will ever be 
altered, but, on the contrary, has declared by the 
mouth of Paul that ‘the man is not without the 
woman, neither is the woman without the man, in 
the Lord.” 2. That ‘in the resurrection, i. e., in the 
ultimate perfect condition of the human race, ‘there 
will be neither marrying nor giving in marriage.’ 
It hardly need be said that the conclusions which 
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necessarily follow from these premises, are exceed. 
ingly alarming and offensive to those who sympa- 
thize with the fashions and feelings of the world. 
It will be the first object of this paper to exhibit 
those conclusions and guard them from perversion.” 


Under the head of “ Our Principles,” the Spiritual 
Moraiist continues : 

“ We believe that the philosophy of the sexual re- 
lation is a science which, next to theology, deserves 
and demands the attention of every moral being; 
and we regard that false delicacy which excludes it 
from free investigation and public discussion, as the 
worst enemy of chastity and of general morality ; inas- 
much as it consigns over to the workings of private 
and debased imaginations and to the reign of the 
powers of darkness, a department of human nature 
which, above all others, needs the purifying influ- 
ence of intelligence and correct public opinion. We 
have no hope of any effectual cure of the licentious- 
ness of the world, till the religious part of society 
shall abandon the policy dictated by fastidious- 
ness, shake off the shackles of shame, and boldly 
carry inquiry and discussion into all parts of the 
field which the fashion of this world has made for- 
bidden ground. 

“We believe that licentiousness, properly defined, 
is the selfish exercise of the sexual passion ; that this 
vice may and does exist, as well in the sanctuary of 
legal marriage, as among open fornicators and adul- 
terers; that, in fact, its head-quarters are within the 
entrenchments of law and respectability ; that any at- 
tempts to destroy it, which are directed merely or 
principally against the vices of profligate outcasts 
from society, will be utterly futile ; that it must be at- 
tacked, not so much in its overt acts, as in its essen- 
tial principle; that the foundation of a genuine re- 
form must be laid by proclaiming the radical truth 
that ‘ whatsoever is not of faith [in the intercourse 
of the sexes] is sin ; that true ‘love is of God; and 
that all sexual affections which are not sanctified 
and controlled by the Spirit of grace, whether they 
are licensed by human laws or not, are spurious and 
lewd usurpers of the name and place of love.” 


The foregoing extracts are sufficient to exhibit the 
thoroughness with which Mr. Noyes pursued his in- 
vestigations of a forbidden subject. That he reached 
a solid, immovable rock-foundation, in declaring that 
“ whatsoever is not of faith is sin,’ and that true 
“love is of God,” will not be questioned by the 
candid inquirer after truth. To build upon that 
foundation a corresponding superstructure, has re- 
quired the untiring energies of the founder of the 
Putney Corporation for twenty-five years. That ob- 
stacles of every conceivable character have been 
thrown in the way of the builders, has occasioned no 
surprise on their part, knowing full weil that the 
prince of darkness, the demon of selfishness, would 
do his mightiest to obstruct a work in this world, 
which, when completed, would prove the utter over- 
throw and destruction of his own kingdom and 
power. 

About two weeks later, June 25th, the editors of 
the Moralist issued the second number of their new 
paper, the leading article of which was entitled 
“ True Love.”” And as this second paper seemed to 
be a complete counterpart of the first, making a sort 
of working duality in the cause of sexual morality, 
subsequent issues, in that particular form, have not 
been demanded. Seven years later, however, in the 
spring of 1849, the editors of the Spiritual Moralist 
were providentially closeted together for several 
weeks in the city of New York, preparing for the 
press a sort of digest of our accumulated stock of 
experiences, principles and theories, on the subject of 
the sexual relations. Shortly after that conference, 
the results of it appeared in the publication of the 
“ Bible Argument,” the circulation of which amazed 
and offended some, and confounded others, by the 
deliberate and fearless spirit of its author in claiming 
for a subject of so much delicacy, the right to treat 
it on scientific principles. The publication of that 
work might also be regarded as the continuation of 
the Spirttual Moralist only in another form. 
Claiming moreover, as we did, in our new paper, to 
be the legitimate successors of McDowall in the 
cause of moral or sexual reform, the place selected 





by a special providence for the performance of the 
work referred to was, to say the least, tinged 
with the spirit of romance, and suggested the idea of 
poetical justice. For was it not in that same city 
that the enterprise of reforming the abandoned suf- 
fered its great defeat in the dissensions among its 
friends, in their failure to organize, and in the perse- 
cutions, sickness and death of its founder and pion- 
eer? Was it not in that city, too, that the zcalous 
McDowall, in order to awaken the religious world to 
its duty to the fallen, wnzcisely published his “ Magda- 
len Facts,” detailing the successes of Satanic liber- 
tines in seducing the ignorant and innocent into 
vices and crimes too horrible to describe, under the 
sacred name of love, disclosing appalling evils 
without offering an adequate remedy for their remo- 
val? It was every way fitting, therefore, that our 
new leader in the Moral Reform cause, with his 
spiritual weapons instead of carnal, legal ones, should 
be sent into the very field where the enemy had tri- 
umphed, and there prepare the remedy for the giant 
vice ‘that McDowall had dragged to the light, but 
was powerless to destroy. But, says a critic by my 
side, What has all this to do with the history of the 
Putney Corporation? I answer, The Primitive 
Church was the embodiment of a principle, and its 
history goes with the development of that principle. 
It was not a stationary, but a locomotive power, 
To-day it is working mightily at Oneida, New York 
city, Wallingford, and elsewhere. Indeed, it has 
crossed the Atlantic, where it is attracting the at- 
tention of men of thought and culture in both France 
and England. And they say it is a wonderful thing, 
this Community movement. Well, so it is a won- 
derful thing; and yet, nothing can be more simple 
in its construction or organic growth, being com- 
posed of two elements—faith and love. But these 
elements must be the pure, genuine article. None 
of your imitations or adulterated productions. And 
this faith of Christ, and true love, as presented in the 
subjoined article from the Spiritual Moralist, are the 
two sufficient requisites for destroying selfishness 
and communizing the whole world. 


TRUE LOVE. 
S love is that which the law requires, so it is 
that which the gospel produces. It is the distin- 

guishing mark of Christianity—the test, by which 

God’s children know themselves and each other. 

John 13: 3571 John 3: 14. We gather from the 

Bible the following description of it: 

1. “ Love isof God ;”—it is “ the fruit of the Spirit ;” 
—it is “shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost.’ 
By this we understand, that the quality of spirit 
properly called love, which is back of all external 
acts, is not produced by mere outward motives oper- 
ating on our understandings, and susceptibilities,— 
is not manutactured by the workings of our own 
wills, but is an infusion of the divine nature. “God 
is love:” his Spirit possesses the loving quality in 
perfection. That loving quality is communicated to 
our spifits when we receive the Holy Ghost. Thus 
love—the fulfilling of the law—the robe of right- 
eousness, is literally, not figuratively, the gift of God. 
As the water of the stream is identical with the 
water of the fountain, so love in us, is identical with 
the love of God. 1 John. 4: 7—13. 


2. “ The breadth, and length and height and depth,” 
of the love of God, is manifested in the cross of 
Christ. There perfect love acted itself out in the 
circumstances of our nature: the fountain poured 
forth its treasures into the human channel. We 
must refer to this manifestation, as the measwre and 
sample of the love which is given to us by the com- 
munication of the divine nature. The strength of 
Christ’s love, isshown by the fact that he deliberately 
sacrificed his life for the church: and its purity, by 
the fact that the object of the sacrifice, was not 
his own immediate gratification, but “ that he might 
sanctify and cleanse the church; that he might 
present it to himself a glorious church not having spot 
or wrinkle, or any such thing.” Lest any should 
think that the sacrifice of Christ is the measure and 
sample of the love we ought to exercise towards 
mankind at large, but is not the sort which is ap- 
propriate between the sexes, Paul expressly says, 





— 


“ Husbands, love you wives, even as Christ loved the 
church,”—and then he goes on to define the love of 
Christ, in the words above quoted. Eph. 5: 25-27, 
From which we infer, that all sexual love, (as well 
as every other form of affection), which seeks pri- 
marily its own pleasure, is spurious; that true love 
in us, as in Christ, whether sexual or general, is 
strong enough to encounter death, and pure enough 
to seek with a single eye, the holiness of its object, 


3. True love between the children of God, is ex. 
cited and developed by a motive similar to that 
which produces ordinary family affection. “ Every 
one that loveth him that begat, loveth also him that 
is begotten of him.” 1 Jno. 5:1. The exciting cause 
is not sexuality, or any other external quality, but 
the fact that the parties have one Father, and of 
course, one life. The sons and daughters of God 
must have even a stronger sense of their blood-rela- 
tionship than ordinary brothers and sisters; because 
the Spirit of the Father, by which they are begotten, 
is their abiding Comforter, always renewing their 
consciousness of unity with him and with each other. 
Marriage, in the world, requires a man to “ leave fath. 
er and mother and cleave unto his wife.” But the sons 
and daughters of God can never leave their Father 
and mother. Of course the paramount sexual affec- 
tion, required by the law of marriage, can have no 
place among them. They live aschildren with their 
Father forever, and the paramount affection of the 
household is not sexual, but brotherly love, an affec- 
tion that grows directly out of the common relation- 
ship to the Father, and of course is as universal as 
that relationship, and as appropriate between male 
andmale, as between male and female. This affec- 
tion as it exists between the different sexes, is neces- 
sarily unlimited as to number. A brother may love 
ten sisters, or a sister ten brothers, according to the 
customs of the world. The exclusiveness of mar- 
riage does not enter the family circle. But heaven 
is a family circle, and when we say that brotherly 
love is the paramount affection of that circle, we 
mean that it takes the place of supremacy which 
the matrimonial affection occupies in this world; it 
is that by which the members of God’s family are 
brought into the closest possible union ; that which 
controls and directs the sexual, as well as every 
other subordinate affection. For this reason there 
is neither marrying nor giving in marriage in the 
resurrection. Marriage makes of “ twain one flesh,” 
but the brotherly love of heaven, makes of all one 
spirit. The unity of all God’s family is described in 
Christ’s prayer, John 17: 21—23, as far more com- 
plete, than any that earthly imsginations conceive of 
as existing in the conjugal relation. It is the very 
same unity that exists between the Father and the 
Son—the indwelling unity, life within life—‘“I in 
them and thou in me.” 

4. True love is eternai. It is the reciprocal affection 
of the sons and daughters of Him whose life is eter- 
nal. It is love between sowls ; and souls redeemed 
are immortal. It cannot exist between those whose 
souls are dead. It is found only in the resurrection. 
“We are begotten by the resurrection of Christ, unto 
unfeigned love of the brethren.” 1 Pet. 1:3, 22. 
Attachments which death can dissolve, must necessa- 
rily be ofsmall account with those whose hearts are 
in heaven. Marriage binds only for this life. It is 
not therefore a cement of much value, to him who 
is building for eternity. “It remaineth, that they 
that have wives be [ as to their affections,] as though 
they had none.” “Let the dead bury their dead.” 
The sons of God are called to the everlasting attach- 
ments of the resurrection. 


It must be borne in mind, that the most potent an- 
tagonist of true love is not open hatred, but false love. 
For this reason, we feel bound to bring into contrast, 
the true love of the children of God, and the false 
love engendered by the marriage institutions of the 
world. As mere worldly moralists, we might com- 
mend marriage ; for we believe the concentration of 
affections which it encourages, is incomparably better 
than the vacillating barrenness of the libertine and 
the coquette ; but as spiritual moralists, as expectants 
of the marriage supper of the Lamb, we must esteem 
and commend brotherly love,as better than marriage. 

—Spiritual Moralist. June. 1842 
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EMERY IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


ASSACHUSETTS, we are told, has 

never been celebrated either for the 
abundance or quality of its minerals. Iron 
and marble have been its most valuable 
mineral products; the deposits of these are 
confined to the Green Mountains in the western 
part of the state, and their greatest yield has 
not yet reached a million of dollars per annum. 
But there has long been a great store of 
brains in Massachusetts, and it should be borne 
in mind that active intellect is the most valua- 
ble of natural deposits. A country that has 
this will manage to go ahead in spite of every- 
thing. The late discovery of an emery mine in 
the town of Chester, bids fair to give Massa- 
chusetts a new importance in these days of 
hardware. All our emery has heretofore come 
from Naxos, one of the Greek islands in the 
Egean sea, We may now expect that New 
England, with its intellectual ferment and _ its 
mine of emery, will go forward with a renewed 
assurance that it is the Greece of America. 
We will give some particulars that we have 
gleaned from the Springfield Republican re- 
specting this great discovery. In 1840, while a 
student at Pittsfield, Dr. H. H. Lucas had his 
attention directed to Chester as affording indica- 
tions of iron ore. He afterwards established him. 
self in practice there, and continued his imin- 
eralogical observations. At length, in 1854, he 
began to work a vein of iron that he had discoy- 
ered. His success not being very great, the 
mine was sold to Juhn B. Taft, an active iron- 
merchant of Boston—who is, by the way, a 
nephew of our author of the “Story of a Life.” 
Soon after the sale Dr. Chas. T. Jackson, the 
eminent geologist and mineralogist, visited the 
mine, and after a careful survey declared that 
its indications pointed to the presence of em- 
ery. In the mean while Prof. J. Lawrence 
Smith, now of Louisville, Ky., had made a 
report of his scientific studies at the emery 
mine of Naxos. This served to stimulate fresh 
observations at the Chester iron mine, and fi- 
nally in 1863 some very hard rock was found 
and sent to Dr. Jackson, in Boston, who proved 
it to be the very best of emery. We will now 
subjoin a lengthened extract from the journal 
referred to above : 


Up in its northwestern corner, at Chester, 
where the spurs from the Green Mountain range 
overreach upon the valley of the Connecticut, 
there has lately been explored a deposit of em- 
ery whose richness and supply is practicably 
inexhaustible, It is an old maxim in England, 
proven by long experience, that “a good mine 
of emery is worth more to a manufacturing 
people that many mines of gold,” and our man- 
ufacturers, who have purchased in limited mea- 
sure their necessary supply of the essential 
emery from the London monopoly, have long 
ago prayed in vain for relief from its extortion. 
Until the opening of the Chester mine, nearly 
all the emery used in the world came from the 
insignificant little spot of land in the A®gean, 
called Naxos, and was under the control of a 


single house in London, who arranged a tariff of | ly the size of a wheat grain, and in this condition 


prices to suit their own profit, and based on the 
necessities of their customers. Iron is hardly 
more essential to the steel manufacturer, with 
Which to commence his work, than is emery 
with which to finish it, and both are at once 
among the most useful and most honorable in- 
struments and results of modern invention and 
progress. 

In the emery vein the structure is of greatly 
varying hardness, and the excavation is a work 


occurs in alternate verticaily divided portions of 
massive or columnar emery and corundum, or 
emery mixed with chlorite. The former is 
much the more compact and unyielding mineral, 
and one of the hardest known substances. 
Steel drills have to be hardened with the utmost 
care and strength, and then a few hours’ use 
renders them worthless till they are re-sharp- 
ened. Only two men can work at a time on 
the face of the emery, and they relieve each 
other every eight hours, so that the drills and 
hammers are never idle from midnight Sunday 
night till the end of the week comes round on 
Saturday. The work is simply one of drilling 
and blasting, and as monotonous as can well be 
imagined. The expense varies with the hard- 
ness of the rock, from $75 per foot in the mas- 
sive emery, to $35 in the corundum or crystal 
emery. 

The emery as it makes its first appearance in 
daylight, is in large, unshapen blocks of from 
twelve to fifteen inches, in their rough cubical 
dimensions, and weighing as much as an ordi- 
nary man can lift. The massive emery has 
been heretofore exported in this condition, di- 
rectly to the manufactory of Mr. Charles Alden 
at Ashland, where it is crushed and prepared for 
sale and use. Mr. Alden was formerly largely 
engaged in the importation of emery, and at 
the discovery of the supply at Chester, his ma- 
chinery and mills were called into requisition 
for the preparation of its production. The 
company, however, have in contemplation, and 
will probably erect next spring, new and en- 
larged mills directly at the mine, at which they 
will prepare their emery for market and fill all 
orders at that place. Much the larger part of 
the production of the mine is originally in the 
form of corundum or crystal emery, and, though 
containing a large proportion of the genuine ar- 
ticle, it is so mixed with chlorite and other for- 
eign substances, as to render it useless till it is 
redeemed from its worthless association. On 
taking charge of the mine, Capt. Elliott set him- 
self to solve the problem of utilizing and saving 
the immense amount of emery in the corundum, 
and which was then going to waste. The spe- 
cific gravity of the substances is considerably 
different, and the idea readily suggested itself of 
adopting the same plan as that used by the gold 
washers—attempting the purification by water. 
After a long and careful series of experiments, 
the desired result has been obtained, and the 
emery now produced from the corundum is fully 
equal in purity and working power to the best 
the mine produces. The theory of the appli- 
ances is simple enough ; and though with only 
impertect and rudely constructed means with 
which to work, Capt. Elliott has brought his im- 
provements to such a state of perfection that 
hardly a grain of emery, even of the finest pow- 
der, is lost. Hundreds of tons of the mineral 
which formerly lay around the mouth of the 
mine, condemned as worthless, have been 
ground up, worked, and their richness extracted 
in copious return. 

The rock as it comes from the mine is first 
crushed in one of Blake’s ponderous quartz crush- 
ers, to pieces of about a walnut’s size, and then 
it is finely ground to a coarse powder and after- 
wards through a long course of running water, 
the extraneous material is all removed, and the 
emery placed on huge pans over furnaces and 
dried free frorn all moisture. It is then care- 
fully assorted by a series of sieves and is num- 
bered according to its fineness, the varieties 
varying from an impalpable powder, up to near- 


is ready for market. The motive power required 
for the various operations is not large, and is fur- 
nished by the little West brook, a branch of 
the Westfield river, which runs along at the 
base of the mountain, and has been made to do 
service in the good cause. The buildings are 
neither very extensive nor very costly, but 
another spring will probably witness a consider- 
able increase in the outlay of the company’s 
means, and the erection of a large steam mill 





of slow progress and much labor, The mineral 


the mine. They have every needed assurance 
of a remunerative return for their labor and 
capital, and having taken their enterprise safely 
through its infantile and experimental stages, 
are not the men to lose any of the faith or endea- 
vor requisite for continued and increasing pros- 
perity. 

In appearance, as it comes from the mine, 
the emery is of a compact, bluish colored rock, 
thickly set with glittering crystals. In the 
massive emery little residual matter is left to 
be removed after crushing, and it has a duller 
and less beautiful appearance than the corundum. 
The color of the latter is due to its large ad- 
mixture of chlorite, of which the processes of 
crushing and washing deprive it. Associated 
with the emery are fod no less than thirteen 
distinct minerals, of which only the iron ore, 
which is of a highly magnetic quality, is of any 
practical use. Diaspore occurs in colorless 
needle-shaped crystals, and the veins of purest 
ore are seamed with layers of margarite, of a 
delicate pinkish color, and thickly sprinkled 
with the glittering grains of emery. Black tour- 
maline is quite frequent, and the Amherst coi- 
lege students discovered on their recent visit to 
the mine some excellent specimens of the pre- 
cious sapphires. In chemical composition the 
Chester emery is nearly identical with that from 
Naxos, being composed of alumina acid, pro- 
toxide of iron, with a small admixture of silica, 
titanic acid and water. The margarite differs 
from the emery in its composition by exchang- 
ing the protoxide of iron for silica and lime, of 
which the proportion of the former greatly 
predominates. 

The productive capacity of the mine is only 
measured by the demand, and no orders ever 
remain unfilled from the lack of material. 
During the past summer, from twenty to thirty 
tons per month was about the average product, 
and for the eleven months ending October 1, 
the total product was 223 tons, of which 152 
tons 800 pounds was of the massive emery, 
and the remainder of corundum or crystal 
emery. ‘The fully prepared and assorted emery 
commands in market about $200 per ton, and 
is sold te the retail purchasers at from 12 to 15 
cents per pound. The expense of mining for 
the past year has been unusually heavy, owing 
to the extensive work that has been necessary 
in the shaft and drifts before any emery was 
produced. 


Suoutp Women Rive Astrive ?—The Spec- 
tator thinks that the modified Bloomer dress 
worn by Dr. Mary Walker, now in England, is 
ugly, and not defensible on the ground of be- 


ing more healthful than the dress commonly 
worn by women; but it asserts the right of 
any woman to wear the dress. 

It adds that on this and some other similar 
matters it is useless to argue with prejudice- 
bound Britons: “ The true argument is the 
right of choice, and in denying it society is in- 
juring itself, just as it is in denying women the 
right of riding as they choose. So fixed is this 
particular form of oppression that English 
society will not even discuss it, refuse to enter- 
tain the question, would condemn a dozen 
leaders of fashion if they made the attempt to 
introduce a reform. They might walk into a 
ball-room dressed a la Josephine—that is un- 
dressed to the waist—and the only result would 
be a general disappearance of tucker; but they 
dare not for their lives ride astride. Yet there 
is absolutely no reason, either of convenience, 
or security, or modesty, in favor of the side- 
saddle, not one single argument which ought 
even to have a hearing when opposed to. the 
distinct right, subject to the laws of morality, 
to ride as they please. We do not say there 
are reasons for abolishing the side-saddle, for 
though we think there are, that is not the 
point. A woman has the right to ride English 


fashion, or Turkish fashion, or Chinese fashion, 
if she chooses, and society loses in refusing to 








adequate to the real necessities and capacity of| concede the choice.” 


—N. H. Palladium. 
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NEWS ITEMS. 

In Coneress, bills are pending for the admission 
of the territories of Nebraska and Colorado into the 
Union as States. It is believed that Congress will 
pass these bills, though it is thought doubtful wheth- 
er they will receive the two-third vote which would 
be necessary to their final passage, should the Presi- 
dent interpose his veto, as it is expected he will do. 


THE equal-suffrage bill for the District of Colum- 
bia, which passed the Senate on Thursday the i3tb, 
was passed promptly by the House on the following 
day. A presidential veto of this bill is also expected. 

ConGREss has adjourned for the holidays, to meet 
again on Thursday, Jan. 3. 


Tue Tennessee Legislature has voted the Jack- 
son Hermitage property to the United States, for the 
purpose of establishing there a branch ot West Point 
Military Academy. 

MInisTER CAMPBELL and Gen. Sherman, it ap- 
pears, have not yet succeeded in reaching the seat of 
government of the Mexican Republic. A dispatch 
from New Orleans to the New York Tribune, dated 
Dec. 20, says: Gen. Sherman and staff arrived here 
this evening. Minister Campbell parted with Gen. 
Sherman at Brazos, and thence returns to Matamo- 
ros. Gen. Sherman will remain here until he receives 
instructions from Washington. 


FOREIGN. 


At Panis a grand farewell dinner to Mr. Bigelow, 
the American Minister to France, was given on the 
20th inst., and it is spoken of as a manifestation 
of the cordial, friendly relations existing between 
France and the United States. 

THE Moniteur du Soir says that all the steps have 
been taken for the evacuation of Mexico by the 
French troops en masse. 


Tue Prussian House of Deputies at BERLIN has 
passed a bill to incorporate Schleswig-Holstein 
with the Kingdom of Prussia. 

THE great Reform demonstration of the Trades 
Unionists and workingmen in London, came off on 
Monday, Dec. 3. The number of persons forming 
the procession is variously estimated at from 40,000, 
to 70,000, and the number of spectators was reck- 
oned as high as 200,000. There were previous ap- 
prehensions of a riotous outbreak on the occasion, 
but the account of the meeting states that the pro- 
ceedings were marked throughout by the greatest 
regularity and order, and that the whole affair passed 
off without a single breach of the peace. 

TERRIBLE explosions have recently taken place in 
two English collieries, one at Barnsley, in Yorkshire, 
and the other at Hanley in Staffordshire, by which 
more than 500 persons lost their lives. 


A CABLE dispatch from Malta, in the Mediter- 
ranean, dated Dec. 18, says that the United States 
man-of-war Swatara had left there for Alexandria, 
Egypt, where she would take on board the assassin 
Surratt, and immediately sail for America. 

Houneary, which has long suffered from the op- 
pression of Austria, has been of late making renewed 
demands for a redress of grievances and a restora- 
tion of constitutional rights, with which demands 
Austria has heretofore refused to comply. A tele- 
gram from Pesth, however, of Dec. 20th, says: “In 
the Hungarian Diet to-day, the Taveraicus [ chief 
officer of administration] announced that the Emperor 
had resolved to restore the Constitution to Hungary.’ 

THE FRENCH troops stationed at Rome to sustain 
the temporal authority of the Pope, have been at 
length withdrawn, in accordance with the promise of 
France to Italy. This event is generally supposed 
to indicate that the end of the Roman Pontiff’s 
secular dominion is nigh athand; and thatthe States 
of the Church, so called, will now shortly be annexed 
to the Kingdom of Italy, according to the general 
desire of the people. The King of Italy, however, 
in his recent speech at the opening of the National 
Parliament, declared that he would respect the 
territory of the Papal States, and said it was his 


wish that the Pope should remain independent in 
Rome. 








(t@ THe Crecvvar does not take advertisements. 
Due notice will be given whenever it deviates 
from this course, 


THE Prince de Ligne, says the Pall Mall Gazette, 
is the happy possessor of a curiosity of Literature 
which ought not to be withheld from the forthcom- 
ing Exhibition. It consists of a book neither writ- 
ten nor printed, which bears the title “ Liber Pas- 
sionis nostri Jesu Christi, cum characteribus nulla 
materia composita.” All the letters are cut out of 
the finest vellum and pasted on blue paper, and the 
reading is as easy as that of the best types. The 
precision with which these very small characters are 
cut excites unbounded admiration for the patience 
of their author. The German Emperor Rudolf IL, 
is said to have offered, -in 1640, the enormous sum 
of 11,000 ducats for this curious work of art. 
Strangely enough, the book bears the English arms, 
though it is supposed never to have been in England. 

° —FEvery Saturday. 


Tue celebrated portrait painter, Stuart, once met 
a lady in the street in Boston, who saluted him with, 
“ Ah, Mr. Stuart, I have just seen your miniature, 
and kissed it because it was so much like you.” 
“And did it kiss you in return?” ‘“ Why, no!” 
“Then,” said Stuart, “it was not like me.” 


Tue WasHineTon correspondent of the Sun- 
day Despatch tells this characteristic story 
concerning the late Count Gurowski: “The 
Count was once in a heated argument with an 
ex-rebel, Judge L when he suddenly said: 
Judge L——, I admire you! Why, re- 
turned the Judge, I cannot see how you can 
admire me after calling me such hard names! 
Indeed, roared the Count, I apmIRE EvERY- 
SING ZAT IS PERFECK, AND YOU ARE ONE PERFECK 
SCOUNDREL !’” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Dr. H. C. F., W.—The question that perplexes 
you, is answered in our tract called “Male Con- 
tinence.” 








ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 


ITS HISTORY — RELIGION—SOCIAL THEORY — BUSI- 
NESS MATTERS. 

VERY pew subscriber to the CrrcuULAR wishes 

to know something about the O. C. To save 
unnecessary correspondence we give up a part of a 
page to a standing account of the Community and 
its affairs, for the information of strangers. 

HISTORY. 

As the pilgrim fathers fled from old England to 
New England, so in 1848 the leaders of the 
Oneida Community fled from New England to New 
York, and settled in Lenox, Madison County, on the 
banks of the Oneida Creek. There they were joined 
by other families and members from New York, 
New Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut, til) their numbers amounted to about two hun- 
dred and fifty. They were much despised in the 
first years of their settlement, but God prospered 
them, and they went steadily forward, buying land, 
building houses, and establishing manufactures, till 
they are now, after eighteen years, in a fair way to 
be as respectable as their Puritan forefathers. The 
parent Community has thrown out two branches, 
one at Wallingford, Connecticut, established in 1851, 
and now numbering about fifty members, devoted in 

art to the publication of the CrrcuLAR; and one in 
New York City, established in 1864, consisting ofa 
corps of young men devoted to mercantile affairs. 
RELIGION. 

The main religious features of the Community 
consist in an inexpugnable notion that Christianity 
means the abolition of selfishness; that Jesus Christ 
came into the world as an emancipator from that 
kind of slavery; that whoever soundly believes and 
confesses him, is thereby freed; that his kingdom 
was founded and his second coming took place 1800 
years ago; and that all progress, civilization and re- 
form since, have been the fruit of the heavenly or- 
ganization of which he is the center. 

SOCIAL THEORY. 

The Community believes with Christ, that marriage 
ownership is to be abolished when the will of God 
is done on earth as itis in heaven (Matt. 22, 30); 
with Paul, that the marriage spirit is the greatest of 
all distractions and diversions from Christ (1st Cor. 
7); with Socrates, that the improvement of the hu- 
man race requires scientific attention to breeding, 
the same as in the case of other animals (Plato’s 
Republic, B. V. chap. 8); and they claim to have 
discovered a new physiologico-moral principle, which 
they call male continence, by means of which the 





new state of society demanded by Christ, Paul and 


Socrates, becomes practicable. If these hints are 
unsatisfactory, they must be taken as an invitation to 
inquire further. e cannot tell all we know ing 
little advertisement. 

BUSINESS. 


The industry of the Oneida Community is mainly 
given to manufactures. Its domain, however, con. 
sists of over 500 acres, 50 of which are devoted 


to gardens and fruit. The Wallingford Branch has ¢ 


228 acres, with nearly the same proportion in fruit, 
Such of the mechanical productions of the Commu. 
nity and its articles of commerce as are interesting 
to outside consumers, are specified below. 


Husiness Announcements : 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be procured, or of the Community Agency, 
885 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 





TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen. 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, in 
quart bottles and quart cans, with syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet 
Corn, Peas, String-Beans, and Pie Fruits, in cans—are put up in 
quantities for sale by the Oneida Community. Orders will be 
received at the Community, or at their Office, 385 Broadway, 
N.Y. Descriptive price-list sent on application. 





JELLIES. 

The following kinds of Jellies will be put up the present sea- 
son in pint and half-pint tumblers by the Oneida Community : 
Strawberry, Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Plum, 
Peach, Black, Red and Orange Raspberry, Cherry, Lemon, Grape 
and Pine-Apple. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their Office, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 





SEWINC-SILK 
Of our own manufacture (Willow Place works); also of va- 
rious brands and descriptions, in wholesale quantities for sale 
by the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 835 Broadway, New York. 





Oo. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 885 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 
This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore 
—in fact for all who want to get good bargains and yet cannot 
study and attend the markets. 


We charge not more than five per cent. commission in any 
case, often much less, and sometimes not any, according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 
obtaining discount. Our purpose is to give our customers the 
advantages aimed at by “‘ Protective Unions;” i. e., to buy for 
them at wholesale prices, and reduce costs of transportation 
and distribution to a minimum. 

Send money enough with your orders, and we will return 
any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it, and allow you four 
per cent. on it till the next order. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Community 
can be furnished on application ; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group; Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size of pictures Sinches by 10— 
price 75 cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds can be furnished for 40 cents each. Views, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each, Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt ofthe price named. Address, 
“ Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y.” 





BACK VOLUMES 
Ofthe Cimcutar, viz., Vol. I of the Old Series, cortaining 
Writings and Reminiscenzes of Mrs. M. E. Cragin, with 10 ac- 
count of her death, Home-Talks by J. H. Noyes, &c., and Vols. 
I and II of the New Series. Price, $1,50 per volume unbound 
For sale at this Office. 


PUBLICATIONS. 





[Tue BerEaN; & volume lately advertised for sale at this 

Office, is now out of print.] 

SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FairH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages ; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for single 
copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

MALE Continence; o7 Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. A Let. 
ter of Inquiry Answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cts. per doz. 

Tue Traprer’s GuivE; A Treatise on the Capture of Fur-bearing 
Animals, by 8. Newhouse. With Narratives and Mlustraticré 
118 pp. 8vo. Price 75 cts. 





The above works are for sale at this office.) 
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